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Subject:     "PLANNING  FOR  CANNING. 11     Information  from  farm  security  officials  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

"Live  at  home"  is  the  practice  of  a  lot  of  thrifty  farm  families  these  days  - 
folks  who  make  their  farms  feed  them.     Such  families  grow  a  garden,  raise  some 
chickens,  have  some  hogs,  and  keep  some  cows  -  all  to  make  a  better  living  for  them- 
selves at  lower  cost.     They  say  living-at-home  means  better  health  and  fewer  doctor 

bills.     It  also  saves  opening  the  pocketbook  so  many  times  in  grocery  stores   

a  rather  thin,  hungry-looking  pocketbook  that  can't  stand  much  loss  of  weight 
anyway. 

Today,  farm  security  home  supervisors  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
report  ways  borrower  families  produce  their  own  food  and  live  at  home.    Living  at 
home,  of  course,  is  a  year-around  proposition,  and  a  good  garden  is  very  important 
in  connection  with  it.    A  garden  should  be  as  near  all-season  as  possible  -  the 
more  fresh  vegetables  every  day  the  better.    Still,   'come  those  lean  winter  months, 
canned  food  is  needed  and  tastes  mighty  good!    There's  nothing  like  a  well-filled 
pantry  to  pinch-hit  for  a  frost-bitten  garden. 

A  lot  of  farm  women  are  getting  ready  now  to  can.     They  want  to  put  up  as 
many  vegetables  from  their  early  gardens  as  possible  before  dry  weather  sets  in. 
They  know  from  experience  that  waiting  for  later  gardens  is  risky  business.  So 
first,  they're  checking  over  what  they'll  need  this  year.    They're  looking  on  the 
shelves  to  see  what  was  left  over  from  last  season,  and  thinking  back  about  what 
gave  out  first.    They're  taking  pencil  and  paper  and  putting  it  down  in  black  and 
white  -  no  haphazard  planning  for  them.    First  they  take  inventory  -  then  they 
make  a  canning  budget. 


In  estimating,  many  home  economists  say  that  80  quarts  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables per  person  is  about  right  for  a  family.    Of  course  different  circumstances 
affect  this  amount.    For  example,  in  localities  where  the  winters  are  long  and  the 
garden  season  is  short,  more  should  probably  be  canned,  and  in  southern  sections, 
less  may  be  enough. 

Homemakers  always  try  to  get  variety  as  well  as  quantity  in  their  canned 
goods.    They  know  good  diet  and  balanced  meals  depend  on  a  wide  variety  of  health- 
ful, nourishing  foods.    Every  pantry  should  have  plenty  of  tomatoes,  maybe  20  to  30 
quarts  per  person,  and  lots  of  leafy  green  and  yellow  vegetables.     The  pantry  or 
cellar  should  fairly  bulge  with  cans  of  string  beans,  lima  beans,  tomatoes,  soup 
mixture,  and  all  available  fruits  and  berries.    The  storage  cellar  should  bristle 
with  carrots,  parsnips,  potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  dried  beans  and  peas,  pumpkins, 
squash,  onions,  apples  —  whatever  can  be  stored  satisfactorily  under  local  condi- 
tions. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  store  as  much  as  possible  anyway.     It  saves  canning,  and 
best  of  all,  gives  you  more  fresh  stuff.    A  lot  of  farm  families  have  root  cellars 
in  addition  to  pantries  and  other  storage  places,  and  are  thoroughly  sold  on  them. 
Some  find  it  particularly  helpful  to  store  when  canning  equipment  is  limited. 
Others  say  storage  is  fine,  but  it's  never  necessary  to  be  without  canning  equipment. 
These  people  know  how  to  get  canning  supplies  easily  and  for  less  money.    They  often 
form  canning  clubs  and  buy  cooperatively.     Collective  buying  reduces  cost  and  pro- 
vides equipment  which  could  not  be  bought  individually.    Many  get  small  Farm  Security 
loans  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  rrange  to  repay  them  at  three 
percent  interest  over  a  period  of  five  years, 

For  example,  a  group  of  eleven  women  in  Jerome  County,  Idaho  got  a  "community 
and  cooperative  service  loan",  and  bought  pressure  cookers,  cans,  and  sealers. 
Another  group  of  thirty  women  in  southern  Utah  got  a  loan  and  bought  enough  equip- 
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ment  to  furnish  a  small  canning  center.     These  farm  women,  incidentally,  organized 
the  first  cooperative  canning  service  in  Utah.     They  had  watched  their  husbands  use 
tractors,  grain  drills,  harvesters,  and  other  farm  implements  bought  cooperatively, 
so  they  tried  the  same  plan  and  succeeded.    Less  than  four  months  after  they  had 
started  operations,  they  stocked  their  shelves  with  5,000  quarts  of  homegrown  foods. 

Sometimes  women  who  want  to  buy  only  a  few  cans ,  yet  want  to  get  a  good  price 
on  them,  pool  their  orders  and  buy  together.     Some  save  eight  or  ten  cents  a  dozen 
which  counts  up  when  money  is  scarce.    Most  make  a  few  jars  do  the  work  of  many  - 
that  is,  they  re-fill  them  as  soon  as  they  are  empty  and  keep  them  busy  all  the 
time.     Three  hundred  jars  can  easily  do  the  job  of  400  if  seasonal  canning  is  done 
regularly. 

Some  women  are  ingenious  in  obtaining  jars  in  other  ways.    A  woman  in 
Arkadelphia,  Arkansas  had  a  bright  idea  -  she  canned  some  of  her  surplus  vegetables 
and  sold  them  for  12$  a  quart  and  the  return  of  the  jar.    With  the  money,  she 
bought  more  jars  and  finally  filled  more  than  600  quarts.    Another  woman  traded  some 
early  fresh  tomatoes  for  fruit  jars.    Another  canned  on  shares  for  a  neighbor. 
Still  another  won  several  dozen  jars  as  prizes  in  County  Fair  canning  contests. 

Speaking  of  canning  prizes,  a  man  won  top  honors  at  a  county  fair  in 
Tennessee,    He  was  a  tenant  farmer  and  his  wife  got  sick  in  the  middle  of  the  can- 
ning season.    He  himself  was  in  the  middle  of  his  crop  season,  but  he  didn't  let 
that  interfere.    He  worked  in  the  fields  from  sun-up  to  sundown,  then  came  home  at 
night  and  went  to  canning.    At  first  he  didn'  t  even  know  how  to  can,  but  he  moved 
his  wife's  bed  in  the  doorway  of  the  kitchen  and  she  told  him  how.     Before  he 
stopped,  he  had  put  up  900  quarts  and  done  a  'goodlooking  job'  of  it.    His  friends 
insisted  he  take  a  few  jars  to  the  County  Fair,  and  with  great  embarrassment  he  did 
it  and  walked  away  with  a  blue  ribbon  and  a  cash  prize. 

So  if  a  busy  man  with  a  sick  wife  can  can,  and  women  without  canning  equip- 
ment can  get  it  and  can,  maybe  you  and  I  can  can  too,  can't  we? 
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